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Seabrook Fatms appears to be 
like the hundreds of corporation 
farms which are burgeoning in 
increasing numbers and size on 
the American agricultural scene. 

It is a highly mechanized food 
factory which grows more than 
two dozen crops on 20,000 acres 
of rich southern New Jersey farm 
land. The farm freezes, cans 
and packs its harvest. 

The 1,000 permanent workers 
and 2,500 additional seasonal 
laborers operate the latest ma- 
chinery on both the farm and in 
the canning plants. Seabrook is 
heavily capitalized and run with 
the same eye toward optimum use 
of equipment and engineering ef- 
ficiency as are modern American 
industrial corporate giants. 

One can travel 45 miles in one 
direction and still be on Seabrook 
land, but even the crops of this 
expanse are not enough to feed 
the farm’s mammoth canning and 
packing operations. It contracts 
with 1,100 farmers for produce 
grown on 34,000 additional acres. 


Seabrook Is Different 


Yet this superficial resemblance 
is misleading. Seabrook is dif- 
ferent from other corporation 
farms. It is a beacon of economic 
and social hope and justice amid 


corporate agriculture’s 
and exploitation. 

Seabrook farm workers—both 
resident and migrant— are or- 
ganized into a labor union. They 
have a union contract which pro- 
vides union wages, union working 
conditions and union protection 
against racial, religious and other 
types of discrimination. The 
union also protects them on hous- 
ing and living conditions. 

In 1941, Local 56, Amalgam- 
ated Food and Allied Workers 
Union, an affiliate of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO), 
brought Seabrook under contract. 
Local 56, which only a year be- 
fore had begun general organiz- 


poverty 


ing from the spacious headquar- 
ters of a four-door sedan, had 
already become the union of 
workers in some central and 
southern Jersey retail stores, pack- 
inghouses and canneries. Sea- 
brook’s canneries were a natural 
continuation for its organizing 
drive. 

But not only Seabrook’s cannery 
workers wanted a union. The 
farm workers, who were earning 
as little as 15¢ per hour, wanted 
to organize also. 


No Protective Legislation 


There were no labor laws to 
help them. ‘There could be no 
elections to determine the bar- 
gaining agent, no Fair Labor 
Standards Act to enforce mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, 
no unemployment insurance, no 
workmen’s compensation and no 
social security. Farm workers are 
outside this protective legislation. 
They are secondary citizens, who 
need protection the most, and get 
it the least. 


Organizing and collective bar- 
gaining at Seabrook depended 
largely upon the strength and 
abilities of the union. Local 56 
could count on some help from 
other unions, but in those days 
of hostility within the ranks of 
labor, even this had its reverse 
side. 

But the Seabrook family, which 
owns and manages Seabrook 
Farm, was not medieval. It did 
not meet Local 56’s organizing 


drive with a blind and frenzied 
counter attack. Once it realized 
that its employees wanted a 
union, and that the union was 
coming, it was willing to abide 
by the workers’ decision and try 
out the new force. ‘The Sea- 
brooks were then, as they are 
today, an enlightened manage- 
ment, 


Local 56 immediately adopted 
a two point approach. It fought 
aggressively and militantly for 
better economic and social con- 
ditions—on the farm, the latter is 
as important as the former—and 
at the same time, it was a re- 
sponsible organization. In time, 
an elementary sense of trust be- 
tween management and the union 
was established. 


But management was only part 
of Local 56 problems in those 
early days of organization of Sea- 
brook. World War II had come 
and with it a tremendous need for 
food and an equally large short- 
age of agricultural labor. 


The War Period 


The Federal Government de- 
cided to cope with this problem 
by the use of troops from Fort 
Dix, N. J., and prisoners of war. 
Local 56 was faced with the low- 
ering of standards it had fought 
so hard to establish. 


The local had won a union 
shop. It decided to continue to 
enforce it. The soldiers and 
POW’S could work, it told man- 
agement and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but they must be paid 
the rates provided in the contract 


and must pay union dues. 


The officers and members of 
Local 56 felt as patriotic as other 
citizens. But we believed that if 
unions are formed to fight ex- 
ploitation, they cannot make ex- 
ceptions of groups which were to 
be exploited. Standards had to 
be maintained. 

We were perfectly willing to 
put the dues of the soldiers or 
POW’s in a welfare fund for 
charitable uses, but dues they 
would have to pay, just like all 
other workers. They were to be 
neither exploited nor coddled, but 
would have the same privileges, 
protection and responsibilities the 
contract provided for all. 


Today, this attitude seems ra- 
tional and logical to almost every- 
one. But the early World War 
II period was not a logical and 
rational time. A flood of abuse 


was poured upon the local from 
every possible source, including 
some areas of organized labor. 


We had a pretty bad time of it, 
but we won. 

The victory was too close for 
comfort. The abuse was too dan- 
gerous for the Union. From the 
aspect of the war effort and ef- 
ficient production, the situation 
was not good either, for the un- 
willing soldiers and POW’s did 


not make good labor. 
“Organized Migration Plan” 


Something else had to be done. 
Local 56 suggested the answer to 
management and the latter ac- 
cepted it. Local 56 developed 
an “Organized Migration Plan” 
with the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union, headed by H. L. 
Mitchell, now president of the 
National Agricultural Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO. According to 
this plan, the two unions brought 
able, willing labor to New Jersey 
from the South during the war. 

The plan was so well devel- 
oped that the migrant labor not 
only was assured good conditions 
of work in New Jersey, but steps 
were taken for special travel for 
them to avoid the Jim Crow 
transportation in the South for 
Negro workers. Altogether, some 
10,000 workers were brought to 
Seabrook by the cooperative ef- 
fort of the STFU and Local 56. 

During the war, Japanese- 
Americans, who had been routed 
from their homes in an hysterical, 
unjust action which will always 
remain a blot on American civil 
liberties, were relocated on the 
farm. ‘Their coming brought a 


new problem to the already po- 
tentially dangerous racial situa- 
tion. 

The union owed the workers 
the protection against discrimina- 
tion, or injury of life and prop- 
erty, as well as job protection. 
This was especially true because 
the workers lived on the job. 

In the very first contract Local 
56 inserted the usual clause pro- 
viding against discrimination be- 
cause of union activity and an 
additional section prohibiting dis- 
crimination “because of race, 
color, creed, sex, age or national- 
ity in the placement and reten- 
tion of employment, or in hours, 
wages and working conditions.” 
Seabrook’s management readily 
agreed to this clause. It had 
similar feelings against intoler- 
ance as the union did. 

But the combating of bigotry 
among the workers was mainly 
the union’s job and we recog- 
nized it as such. Here were 


Southern Whites, Negroes, Japa- 
nese-Americans, Jamaicans, Trin- 
idadians and numerous other 
races, religions and nationalities 
working together. Local 56 pre- 
vented all types of institutional 
segregation—except a temporary 
one in housing. It launched a 
massive educational program. It 
hired a social worker for advice 
and assistance. It hired a clergy- 
man to provide spiritual aid to 
some of the migrant workers and 
combat the feeling of rootlessness, 
which might become aggression. 
Local 56 educated the perma- 
nent workers that their jobs were 
not endangered and that this 
anxiety, which might erupt into 
intolerance, was ridiculous. ‘The 


union used the Organized Mi- 
gration Plan to bring in Negro 
college students during summers 
to demonstrate to the permanent 
workers and the nearby townfolk 
the asininity of their previously 
held prejudices. 
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Today, the fight against dis- 
crimination and intolerance con- 
tinues. And it is progressing. 
Only this year, the union dropped 
its provisions for electing stew- 
ards on a nationalities basis. Once 
necessary because of language dif- 
ficulties, this procedure is no 
longer required because the im- 
mense advances toward Amer- 
icanization by the overwhelming 
majority of the workers. 


Social Conditions 


The fight against discrimina- 
tion and intolerance is coupled 
with the union’s concern about 
the workers’ social conditions, as 
well as economic. . If the work- 
ers live on the job in company- 
owned dormitories and a com- 
pany-owned village, the union 
must necessarily protect their liv- 
ing conditions. These are, after 
all, a part of their wages. 

As a result, Local 56 deals with 
management on housing and the 
facilities available to the workers. 
Our grievance machinery covers 
these points, just as it does job 
factors. 

Local 56 realized that its job of 
helping migrant workers could 
be made a lot easier by working 
for protective state legislation. 
Not only was an idealistic factor 
involved, but also the solid trade 
union principle that if others are 
exploited by employers, the man- 
agement, under union contract, 
can not afford to provide good 
wages and working conditions. 

The union, therefore, played a 


leading role with other New Jer- 
sey organizations to secure a state 
migrant’s law. The fight was 
successful in 1946. The legisla- 
tion established a State Migrant 
Labor Board for the protection of 
migrant workers. I have had the 
honor of being the labor mem- 
ber of this board since its incep- 
tion. 

What about the economic 
points of the contract? At the 
date of writing the Seabrook 
Committee is preparing to go into 
negotiations with management. It 
will make use of the wage re- 
opener in our two-year contract. 
Currently, Seabrook wages range 
from $1.09'4 to $1.93 an hour 
for the seniority list employees— 
employees who have worked any 
part of a total of 34 weeks. Farm 
laborers receive from between 
$1.16 to $1.22 an hour. Female 
help earns $1.09 to $1.11¥% an 
hour. 

Wages for seasonal or non- 
permanent help are lower. The 
seasonal workers are divided into 
three classifications, which pay 
90 cents, $1.00 and $1.07% an 
hour. 

The contract provides for paid 
holidays, paid vacations, a tight 
curb on layoffs, a seniority sys- 
tem and a grievance procedure. 
The last is especially important 
at Seabrook since the company 
provides housing and other facili- 
ties. The grievance system pro- 
tects Seabrook workers on their 
living, as well as working, condi- 
tions. 
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Admittedly, Seabrook contract 
compares unfavorably with union 
agreements in other industries. 
Many members of Local 56, who 
work in packinghouses or retail 
butcher stores, earn wages twice 
as high or more. 

But the Seabrook contract must 
be considered in the context of 
the labor conditions in agricul- 
ture, not industries which are 
heavily organized and covered by 
protective legislation. Hourly 
wages in American agriculture 
run as low as 30 cents an hour. 
The average, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, is 88 
cents an hour. This figure in- 
cludes skilled men, such as car- 
penters and machinery repair- 
men—not just farmhands. If 
Seabrook wages are averaged in 
this way, then our average pay is 
somewhere in the $1.40’s—nearly 
60 cents higher than the national 
average. 


Need Unions Desperately 


As important as wages, is that 
through his union the Seabrook 
worker has attained status and 
dignity. He is no longer the ad- 
junct to the field and the crops. 
And he no longer feels that way 


either. He has the grievance 
system; he has the seniority sys- 
tem; he has a say about the 
company housing and the com- 
pany facilities. Perhaps most im- 
portant, he knows he will not 
suffer indignities because of his 
race, color or creed. 

Local 56 has made great ad- 
vances at Seabrook. We must 
and we will make more. 

But the Seabrook story is only 
a part of the much larger one of 
American corporate agriculture. 
As long as virtually all farm work- 
ers are unorganized, Seabrook 
wages and working conditions 
suffer. Seabrook must compete 
with similar corporation farms. 

And the workers of most other 
corporation farms are outside col- 
lective bargaining. They are ex- 
ploited as no other labor group 
in America is today. Their wages 
are fantastically low; their work- 
ing conditions impossible and 
their living conditions abomi- 
nable. | 

The truth is that the people 
who need unions most desperately 
in our country today are the for- 
gotten men and women sunk in 
poverty and distress in America’s 
agricultural slums. 
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